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DEAR FRIENDS AND FELLOW LUTHERANS: 

If you were asked to-day to which church you belong, you 
would, I am sure, gladly and willingly answer, I am a Lutheran. 
For the name Lutheran, first applied to the followers of Luther by 
their enemies, now has become a name honored and respected by 
all. Even the world praises the illustrious Reformer, Dr. Martin 
Luther. Men praise him as a fearless patriot; they extol him as a 
matchless scholar, who made the language of his people one of the 
most beautiful languages of Europe; they respect him as the de- 
liverer from the most despicable of tyrannies, the tyranny which 
the Roman pontiff wielded over the consciences of men; they laud 
him as one of the greatest promoters of the arts and sciences, yes, 
as one of the greatest men of modern times. And it is true, even 
those who are not Christians must acknowledge the greatness of 
Luther and the blessings which through him were bestowed upon 
humanity at large. Monuments have been erected to his memory, 
statues of the Reformer can be seen in many cities of Europe; his 
writings have been read by thousands of men, and legions have 
professed adherence to the church named after him. Also to us, 
as Lutheran Christians, there is no other human name after the 
apostles of our Lord so dear as is the name of Luther. 

Yet we have not gathered here to-day in order to give homage 
to a great man and to worship the hero of the Reformation. Whilst 
some may glorify Luther, true Lutherans should glorify God and 
give all honor to Him alone; for Luther was God’s messenger, 
through whom God Himself destroyed the kingdom of the Anti- 
christ. The Reformation of the church was the work of God, and 
Luther was only the instrument employed by God to effect this 
work. Let me impress this truth upon your minds to-day. 
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THE REFORMATION OF THE CHURCH WAS THE WORK OF GOD. 


We justly consider the Reformation a work of God, because it 
was God Himself who prepared Luther for the work he was to 
perform. 

God often, in a peculiar and wonderful way, prepared His 
prophets for the work they were to do. God selected Moses to lead 
the children of Israel out of the land of bondage, and prepared him 
for his work. He so shaped events that Moses was rescued out of 
the bullrushes and was raised at Pharaoh’s court. Moses had to 
see with his own eyes the cruel treatment the people of Israel re- 
ceived. Afterwards God equipped him with the power to perform 
miracles and sent him to Pharaoh.— We read also how St. Paul 
was reared a Pharisee versed in all the learning of the Jews, how 
Christ appeared to him on his way to Damascus, and how the per- 
secutor of the.Church became the great Apostle of the Gentiles, 
who labored more abundantly than all the other apostles. 

Even thus God also prepared the man that was to destroy the 
power of the Antichrist. John the Divine writes, “‘I saw another 
angel fly in the midst of heaven.’’ These words are a prophecy of 
the Reformation of the Church. The Reformer is here called an 
angel, that is, a messenger, sent by God Himself. But before God 
sent this messenger He prepared him for the work he was to per- 
form. Let us see how wonderfully this was done. 

It was God’s purpose in preparing Luther for his work that he 
should learn to know the deep depravity that reigned in the Church 
of Rome. He should see with his own eyes and hear with his own 
ears. Attending the common schools of his day, the high schools 
and colleges, he was compelled to see the blindness of the religious 
teachers who were supposed to be the guardians of the truth. He 
entered a monastery and was ordained a priest, and thus he had to 
spend many days in the most secret retreats of the monks, where 
he saw how the most shameful service of sin was covered by an 
outward Pharisaical righteousness.. As pastor in Wittenberg he 
saw how money was gained for the coffers of the church by the sale 
of indulgences, and how his own people thought that letters of in- 
dulgences made repentance unnecessary. Yes, God so shaped affairs 
that Luther was sent to Rome, the very seat of the Antichrist. He 
saw the deception, the lying, the hypocrisy, the infidelity, and the 
shameful depravity that had its home in the “Holy City.’’ He be- 
held the earthly pomp and glory of the ‘‘Vicar of Christ;’’ he 
heard the disgraceful stories that were told of the “‘holy’”’ and ‘‘in- 
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fallible’? popes: how one had been a pirate, another a fratricide, 
another the father of more than twelve illegitimate children, how 
the occupant of the papal chair of those days lived in incest. He 
convinced himself of the truth of the saying current in his day, 
“If there is a hell, Rome is built on top of it.” He saw how the 
man of sin placed himself in the temple of God and proclaimed 
himself God, whilst he built up at the Tiber a Sodom, the stench 
of which reached to the very throne of God. The Augustinian 
monk turned aside in disgust, and later on he declared that not for 
anything in the world would he have missed seeing the city of 
Rome. This was the first lesson Luther had to learn. 

Furthermore, God taught Luther the utter hopelessness of sal- 
vation by works. When at Erfurt, Luther was greatly troubled 
about his soul, and he tried to make sure of his salvation. Several 
incidents that occurred at that time caused him to enter the mon- 
astery to seek salvation. In the cloister he watched, and fasted, 
and prayed. But the more he labored to gain God’s favor, the 
greater the uncertainty and the deeper his distress became. Behold 
him, sick and faint, a picture of despair; he is more like a shadow 
than aman. He had to learn by bitter experience that no sinner 
can stand before God with his own righteousness and be acquitted. 
But behold him once more as he sits in his lonely cell, poring over 
a book by the dim light of a candle. See how he searches for the 
truth in the Scriptures. ‘The just shall live by his faith,’’ he reads. 
The light becomes brighter and brighter. He learns that salvation 
has been earned by Jesus and is obtained by faith. It is as if he 
had been born into a new life. ‘The just shall live by faith,’’ he 
rejoiced, and his troubled soul had found peace with God. Now 
he was prepared to step into the arena with the shield of the Gos- 
pel and with the sword of the Spirit, and to raise the battle-cry, 
‘“By grace are ye saved, through faith!’’ 

And in order that Hr might do this successfully God had also 
endowed him with the necessary gifts. God had given him a splen- 
did mind and a keen intellect, and he had acquired a vast amount of 
learning. Even his enemies said, that as an interpreter of the Scrip- 
tures Luther surpassed any writer of theological literature in the 
church, and that one page of Luther’s writings contained more the- 
ology than an entire book of the churchfathers. God had given 
Luther an untiring diligence, an excellent memory, a loving dispo- 
sition, a dauntless courage. God had given him the faith of a hero, 
a faith that defied the wrath of the Pope, the Emperor, and all the 
powerful of this earth, that feared neither the tortures of imprison- 
ment, nor death at the stake, that laughed to scorn the very gates 
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of hell; a faith that enabled him to say, If I had a hundred heads 
I would gladly give them all for the Word of God; a faith that made 
him cast the Pope’s bull into the fire, that caused him, a condemned 
heretic, to appear at Worms before the Emperor and an august as- 
sembly of dignitaries both of church and state; a faith that, when 
he was warned to beware of the fate of Huss, enabled him to say: 
“‘If my enemies would build a fire from Wittenberg to Worms that 
reached up to heaven, yet will I appear in the name of the Lord. 
If there were as many devils in Worms as there are tiles upon the 
roofs, yet I would enter it;”’ a faith that, when his enemies raged 
in fury and his friends trembled and feared for his safety, enabled 
him to sing hymns of defiance and of triumph: 


The Word they still shall let remain, 
And not a thank have for it. 

He’s by our side upon the plain 
With His good gifts and Spirit. 
Take they then our life, 

Goods, fame, child, and wife, 

When their worst is done, 

They yet have nothing won, 

The kingdom ours remaineth! 


God gave him this faith. Thus God equipped him for his work. 
Hence the Reformation of the Church was the work of God. 


ir 

That the Reformation of the Church was the work of God is 
evident also from the fact that God protected and defended Luther. 
The divine protection he enjoyed proved him to be God’s angel, or 
messenger. 

Luther had to fight a great host of enemies. No man ever 
contended with enemies more powerful, more deceitful, and more 
bloodthirsty. There was the Pope of Rome, who acted as a God 
on earth, who had made the entire church his footstool, whose voice 
was considered God’s voice, whose blessings were accepted as God’s 
blessings, whose curses were feared as God’s curses, whose letters of 
excommunication made whole empires tremble, who crowned and 
deposed kings and princes at will, at whose command there were 
armies of cardinals, bishops, priests, and monks, all eager and will- 
ing to exterminate those whom the Pope had condemned. Further- 
more, Luther had to contend against a powerful emperor, of whom 
it was said that the sun never set in his vast domains. Charles V 
had formed an alliance with the Pope for the suppression of that 
‘‘German beast’’ and that ‘‘pestilential Lutheran heresy.’’ 

Who, on the other hand, was Luther? Who were the men that 
took up the cudgels in his behalf? Luther was a poor Augustinian 
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monk with no other weapon than the Word of God. He stood in the 
midst of his bloodthirsty enemies like a helpless lamb in the midst 
of ravening wolves. For thirty years, both with tongue and pen, he 
proclaimed the ‘‘everlasting Gospel.’’ Every hour of his life he was 
in danger of death. 

How is it to be accounted for that his numerous enemies, in 
spite of their craftiness and power, could not lay hands upon him? 
How was it that the bloodthirsty servants of the Antichrist could not 
shed the blood of that hated monk at Wittenberg? How was it that 
all the plots to capture him were frustrated? How was it that all 
the shrewd attempts to poison or assassinate him were nothing but 
so many failures? How was it that, whilst thousands of others 
sealed their confession of the same faith that Luther preached with 
their blood, Luther himself escaped, yea, was not even touched by 
the murderous hand of a foe? How was it that his tongue could not 
be silenced nor his pen checked during all those thirty years, until 
God called His servant to rest? Ah, beloved, no other reason can 
be given than this— Luther was God’s angel or messenger, he abode 
under the shadow of the Almighty Himself, who has declared, 
“Touch not mine anointed, and do my prophets no harm.’” Yes, 
God Himself protected Luther. The Reformation of the Church was 
the work of God. 

II. 


The third reason why the Reformation of the Church is justly 
considered a work of God is, because through Luther God gave His 
Word back to the Church. 

Luther did not proclaim his own doctrine. He did not teach 
human wisdom. He did not preach a new Gospel. He did not, 
like Carlstadt and the ‘‘ Heavenly Prophets,’’ preach his own dreams. 
He did not, like Zwingle and Calvin, promulgate the teachings of 
human reason. He did not, like many others of his day, seek to 
bring about a certain outward reformation and to correct certain 
abuses that had crept into the Church. The thought of reforming 
the Church had not entered into his mind when the work was begun. 

Luther merely brought to light again the Gospel of the apostles 
and prophets. He was a messenger flying ‘‘in the midst of heaven, 
having the everlasting Gospel to preach to every nation, and kin- 
dred, and tongue, and people.’’ This everlasting Gospel, that the 
just shall live by his faith, he found in the Holy Scriptures. What- 
ever agreed with the Bible he accepted, whatsoever contradicted the 
Bible he rejected. The Word of God was the weapon he wielded 
against all his foes. He cared not for the word of popes, priests, or 


councils, but with God’s Word on his side he defied them all. With 
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this weapon he began the great work of his life on October 31, 1517. 
The first one of the ninety-five theses he nailed to the door of the 
Castle Church began with the words, ‘‘Our Lord and Master Jesus 
Christ says.”’ Every beat of his hammer was a ‘“Thus saith the 
Lord,’’ every one of his theses was a solemn ‘It is written!” At 
Worms he was asked to revoke what he had written, but clinging to 
God’s Word he declared in the face of all the dignitaries of the em- 
pire, that, unless he were convinced by clear passages of Scripture, 
he would not recant anything. ‘Here I stand!” This is my po- 
sition. I cannot give up God’s Word. I must defend it. ‘I cannot 
do otherwise. God help me! Amen.’ He took his stand on the 
‚ Bible. He preached the everlasting Gospel. He proclaimed it in 
the pulpit and in the lecture room, he taught it in his books and 
pamphlets, he spread the Gospel among the people by translating 
the Bible.. God’s Word was his only guide. He would depart from 
it neither to the right nor to the left, so that one of his opponents 
acknowledged that he could refute Luther’s doctrine with the church- 
fathers, but not with the Scriptures. Luther took all his doctrines 
from the Scriptures, and he was willing to submit to any one that 
had the Scriptures on his side. When, therefore, he had succeeded 
in bringing the Scriptures, the everlasting Gospel, to light again, he 
considered his work done and expressed the desire to depart this life. 
Yes, before his death we hear him pray, ‘‘The work is Thine, and 
we have undertaken it because we knew that Thou, O Lord, wouldst 
maintain it as Thine own.’’ His work was the work of God, because 
he preached nothing but the everlasting Gospel. 


Ivo 


The Reformation of the Church is the work of God also because, 
finally, God granted Luther’s doctrine a glorious victory. You know 
how signally God blessed his work, and how glorious the outcome 
of it was. 

The victory was not gained by men. As a man, without the 
assistance of God, Luther could not have stood his ground, no, not 
for an hour. Men had tried to reform the Church, councils had 
been called together for that purpose. It was all in vain. Wickliffe 
in England gained but little hearing. John Huss, the Bohemian, 
was condemned by a council assembled for the express purpose of in- 
stituting reforms, and was burned at the stake. Savonarola in Italy 
tried to purify the Church of Rome, and you know the result. Men 
could not gain the victory against the Antichrist. 

God alone could bring the work to a successful issue. His an- 
gel, or messenger, was seen flying through the midst of heaven with 
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the everlasting Gospel. The Gospel gained the victory. With re- 
markable rapidity the fire of the Reformation swept over all the 
countries of Europe. At the hour appointed by God an humble 
monk appeared upon the scene. He had no intentions of being a 
reformer. He merely preached the Gospel of salvation by faith. 
And behold, his word went from mouth to mouth, from city to city, 
from country to country. Like a powerful hurricane it could not 
be retarded in its progress. For even then God’s angel was flying 
through the midst of the heaven of the Church. Though the Pope 
demanded Luther’s execution and branded his doctrine an abortion 
of hell, though men were hired to burn his books, though a reward 
was put upon his head, and assassins were sent out to make his 
quietus, though the powerful of the earth tried to suppress the ‘‘pes- 
tilential Lutheran heresy’’ with fire and sword, the fire which God 
Himself had kindled could not be stifled. Within a few years Lu- 
ther’s adherents could be found among men of all stations, rich and 
poor, learned and illiterate, in Germany, in Switzerland, in France, 
in Spain, in Italy, in England, in Hungary, in Denmark, in Swe- 
den, in the Netherlands, and even in Syria. Thousands not only 
accepted the everlasting Gospel, but were ready to die for the Gospel. 
Heaven and earth were moved by the mighty revolution. The Pope 
and his associates trembled in their rage. They ground their teeth 
in anger and hatred. For whole nations arose against the Pope and 
his antichristian power. Luther himself writes, ‘‘It is impossible 
that a man should bring about such a great revolution. God Him- 
self is at the helm.” Yes, God was at the helm! He granted to 
Luther’s doctrine so glorious a victory. Surely, then the Reforma- 
tion of the Church was the work of God. And in celebrating Ref- 
ormation Day we give all glory not to Luther, but to God. It is 
God’s work. To God alone be glory! 

What care we, then, beloved, if men slander us Lutherans, say- 
ing that we idolize and worship a man, because we bear Luther’s 
name, and strenuously adhere to Luther’s doctrine. We know that 
the charge is false. We know that we would despise God if we de- 
spised Luther, the messenger of God. We would depart from God’s 
Word and forsake the truth if but in one point we would surrender 
Luther’s doctrine. We would be ashamed of Jesus and His ever- 
lasting Gospel if we would be ashamed of Luther and of the church 
that bears his name. O that I had the eloquence of Paul to entreat 
you to be faithful to the Lutheran church. Forsake not the doctrine 
of Luther, the everlasting Gospel. For Luther’s doctrine is nothing 
else than God’s Word, and God’s Word is nothing else than Luther’s 
doctrine, the everlasting Gospel, the Gospel which shall last when 
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all other things shall pass away! ‘“‘All flesh is as grass, and all the 
glory of man as the flower of grass. The grass withereth, and the 
flower thereof falleth away; but the Word of the Lord endureth for- 
ever.’’ Let us rejoice and sing hallelujah, hallelujah! For ‘‘God’s 
Word and Luther’s doctrine pure shall to eternity endure!’’ Halle- 
lujah! Amen. P.B. 


— u 


Sermon Preached on Thanksgiving Day. 
Gen. 32, 10. 


“It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, and to sing 
praises unto Thy name, O Most High!”’ says David in the 92d Psalm. 
The giving of thanks he calls a good thing, and so it is, especially 
on account of three reasons. 

In the first place, to give thanks is a good thing because it is 
rendering obedience to God. He has commanded us to give thanks. 
In the 50th Psalm we are told: ‘‘Offer unto God thanksgiving; and 
pay thy vows unto the Most High;’’ in the 100th Psalm: ‘‘Enter 
into His gates with thanksgiving, and into His courts with praise: 
be thankful unto Him, and bless His name;’’ in the 106th Psalm: 
‘“‘O give thanks unto the Lord; for He is good: for His mercy en- 
dureth for ever.’? This same command we find in the New Testa- 
ment. Eph. 5 we read: ‘‘Give thanks always for all things unto 
God and the Father in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ ;’’ Phil. 4: 
“In every thing by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let 
your requests be made known unto God;’’ 1 Thess. 5: “In every 
thing give thanks: for this is the will of God concerning you.’ 
The writer to the Hebrews exhorts: ‘‘Let us offer the sacrifice of 
praise to God continually, that is, the fruit of our lips, giving thanks 
to His name.” Hence since it is God’s express command that we 
give thanks, it must indeed be a good thing if we do it, for it is 
always good to obey God. He never commands us to do something 
which is wrong, evil, or injurious, but only that which is good, 
right, and salutary. 

A second reason why it is a good thing to give thanks unto the 
Lord is because it is well pleasing to Him. He Himself says: “Whoso 
offereth praise glorifieth me: and to him that ordereth his conver- 
sation aright will I show the salvation of God.” And David says: 
“I will praise the name of God with a song, and will magnify Him 
with thanksgiving. This also shall please the Lord better than an 
ox or bullock that hath horns and hoofs.’’ How well pleased the 
Lord is with the giving of thanks we see, too, from the story of the 
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ten lepers. All ten were cleansed from their frightful disease, but 
only one, when he saw that he was healed, turned back, and with 
a loud voice glorified God, and fell down at Jesus’ feet, giving Him 
thanks: and he was a Samaritan. Sad and disappointed, Jesus 
looked around and said, ‘‘Were there not ten cleansed? but where 
are the nine? There are not found that returned to give glory to 
God, save this stranger.”’ But to the thankful stranger He said, 
‘“Arise, go thy way: thy faith hath made thee whole.” 

A third reason why it is a good thing to give thanks unto the 
Lord is because it is good for us. In the 50th Psalm God says: 
““Whoso offereth praise glorifieth me: and to him that ordereth his 
conversation aright will I show the salvation of God.’’ Our grati- 
tude moves God to show us His salvation and to continue to bestow 
His benefits upon us. As the gratitude of a child for gifts received 
moves the parents to continue to bestow benefits upon it, even so 
God, our heavenly Father, will be moved to continue to bestow 
good gifts upon us if we give thanks unto Him for the benefits re- 
ceived. The more we thank God, the more blessings, both tempo- 
ral and spiritual, will He shower upon us. 

Hence, is it not a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, and 
to sing praises unto His name? Indeed itis! With what joy should 
we therefore hail our annual national day of thanksgiving! How 
zealously should our hearts and hands and voices be employed to- 
day in rendering thanks unto Him 

Who from our mother’s arms 
Hath blessed us on our way 

With countless gifts of love, 
And still is ours to-day! 

But what is necessary in order to render thanks unto God 
aright? This let us consider to-day. Our subject is: 


WHEN DO WE RENDER THANKS UNTO GOD ARIGHT? 


I. When we realize that we have not deserved God’s benefits ; 
II. When we ascribe everything to God’s mercy and truth. 


I. 


When Jacob, after an absence of more than twenty years, was 
returning to his country and drew nigh unto Jordan, he remembered 
how, twenty years ago, he had crossed this very river with nothing 
but a staff in his hand, whereas now, by the blessing of God, he 
had become two bands; he remembered how God had been with 
him in the past and had blessed all his undertakings and had 
crowned his work with success; and being overcome by this con- 
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templation of God’s loving-kindness and tender mercy, his heart 
was moved, and he exclaimed, ‘I am not worthy of the least of all 
the mercies, and of all the truth, which Thou hast showed unto 
Thy servant!’’ God’s benefits bestowed upon him led him to a 
knowledge of his own unworthiness; he realized that he did not 
deserve God’s goodness, love, and blessing. 

This, my friends, is the first thing necessary if we would render 
thanks unto God aright, namely, to realize that we have not de- 
served His benefits. May we follow Jacob’s example; may we, 
too, realize our own unworthiness with regard to God’s blessings. 

This day, the annual national day of thanksgiving, demands 
of us to let our thoughts glide back to the past and to consider the 
time gone by since the last day of thanksgiving. And if we do 
this, what do we see? God’s mercy and truth on all our ways! 
Wherever we were, wherever we went, and in whatever we did, 
God’s goodness and mercy were with us. If we should try to enu- 
merate only the temporal blessings bestowed upon us since the last 
day of thanksgiving, we should find it impossible. Out of Fatherly, 
divine goodness and mercy God richly and daily provided us with 
all that we needed to support this body and life. Our tables He 
spread with food and drink so that we had to confess: ‘‘The eyes 
of all wait upon Thee, O Lord, and Thou givest them their meat in 
due season; Thou openest Thine hand, and satisfiest the desire of 
every living thing.’? Our bodies He protected against heat and 
cold by giving us clothing and shelter. From countless misfor- 
tunes and calamities He preserved us, and delivered us out of many 
a need and many a danger. Verily, His mercy has been new unto 
us every morning! Daily, yea, hourly, did He overwhelm us with 
His benefits! And who could begin to enumerate the spiritual 
blessings which He showered upon us? Did He not redeem us 
with the blood of His Son? Did He not purchase and win us from 
all sins, from death, and from the power of the devil? Did He not 
call us by means of the Gospel, enlighten us with His gifts, sanctify 
and keep us in the true faith? Did He not make us children of God 
and heirs of heaven? Ah, His blessings are innumerable! 

But what may have moved God to show us so much goodness 
and kindness? Have we, perhaps, deserved it? Or is it, possibly, 
a reward for the goodness and kindness we have shown Him? 
Have we, perhaps, served Him so faithfully that He must now 
serve us? Or have we, perhaps, constantly obeyed Him in thoughts, 
words, and deeds so that He must now requite us? Ono! On the 
contrary, we have nothing, nothing worthy a requital or reward; 
nothing whereof we could glory; nothing whereof we could boast 
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that it deserved or merited aught. And even if we had done every- 
thing which God required of us, we still would have no right to 
ask, ‘‘What shall we have therefor?’’ but would have to acknowl- 
edge: ‘‘We are unprofitable servants: we have done that which was 
our duty to do.’ But who among us has done what he ought to 
have done? Not one. Instead of keeping God’s commandments, 
we have broken them; instead of fulfilling His wish and will, we 
have acted contrary to the same; instead of serving the Lord, our 
God, we have often served the devil, the world, and our own flesh. 
We have absolutely nothing that we could boast of: no holiness, 
but only sin; no good, but only evil; nothing commendable, but 
only that which is blamable. We must confess: ‘‘We are all as an 
unclean thing, and all our righteousnesses are as filthy rags.’ We 
must pray: ‘‘Enter not into judgment with Thy servant: for in 
Thy sight shall no man living be justified.” 

Since this is our condition, have we deserved God’s benefits? 
No, indeed! We are not worthy of the least of them, for-since we 
are sinners, offenders of God’s majesty, we have deserved only wrath 
and punishment. As little as a prisoner deserves the bread and 
water that is given him, so little do we deserve the benefits which 
God bestows upon us. As little as a child deserves to be clothed 
and fed, so little do we deserve the necessaries of life which God 
gives us. 

O that we all might realize this! O that we all, like Jacob, 
might say, ‘‘I am not worthy of the least of all the mercies, and of 
all the truth, which Thou hast showed unto Thy servant.’’ This 
knowledge of our own unworthiness is the first thing necessary if 
we would render thanks unto God aright. For he who considers 
himself worthy of God’s benefits, who believes that he has deserved 
or merited them, or has a right or claim to them, will not humbly 
fall down at Jesus’ feet, as the grateful leper did, but is proud and 
puffed up, imagining that he has performed wonderful deeds be- 
cause of which God must repay and reward him. To such, how- 
ever, the Scriptures say: ‘‘God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace 
to the humble ;’’ and, ‘‘Whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased ; 
and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.’’ Not before we re- 
alize that we have not deserved God’s benefits will we be able to 
render thanks unto God aright; then, first, will we begin to give 
the glory unto God which is due unto His name. And the greater 
the knowledge of our own unworthiness, the more fervently will we 
thank Him for the manifold benefits which He is bestowing upon us, 

But in order to thank God aright it is necessary also to ascribe 
everything to God’s mercy and truth. 
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II. 


When Jacob, contemplating the benefits God had bestowed 
upon him, exclaimed, ‘‘I am not worthy of the least of all the mer- 
cies, and of all the truth, which Thou hast showed unto Thy serv- 
ant!’’ he confessed, not only that he did not deserve God’s benefits, 
but also that he owed everything to God’s mercy and truth. Jacob’s 
confession must be our confession. 

If God would have dealt with us according to His justice, He 
could not have given us any good thing, for we are sinners. Ac- 
cording to His justice He would have been obliged to send us pov- 
erty, want, sickness, death, and such like things. According to 
His justice, war, famine, misfortune, ruin should have been wreaked 
upon our nation. Since we and all the inhabitants of our country 
have time and again offended God by transgressing His command- 
ments, He ought, according to His justice, to have sent us wrath 
instead of grace, a curse instead of a blessing, death instead of life. 

But hehold, God has not dealt with us according to His justice, 
but according to His mercy and truth. His mercy moved Him to 
bestow so much good upon us; His mercy moved Him to turn 
away from us misfortune and ruin, and to send us His blessing; 
His mercy moved Him to preserve us from want and famine, and 
to provide us with the necessaries of life. His truth did not suffer 
Him to be weary in well-doing. Hour after hour, day after day, 
yea, year after year, He bestowed His gifts upon us. His truth 
moved Him to keep His promise made unto Noah: ‘‘While the 
earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and cold and heat, and 
summer and winter, and day and night shall not cease.’’? There- 
fore, unto His mercy and truth do we owe every good thing that we 
have experienced or received; and, therefore, unto His mercy and 
truth should we ascribe everything. 

And this is necessary if we would give thanks unto God aright. 
We must know that every morsel of bread that we eat, every drop 
of water that we drink, every garment that we wear we owe to God’s 
mercy and truth. We must know that every step that we take, 
every protection that we enjoy, every deliverance that we experi- 
ence we owe to God’s mercy and truth. In short, all that we have 
and are, and all that our nation has or enjoys, we must ascribe to 
God’s mercy and truth. 

But how few people do this! Most men ascribe everything to 
themselves, to their own wisdom, skill, prudence, experience, dili- 
gence, labor, economy, cleverness, and the like. Not unto God, 
the only Giver of all good things, do they give honor, but unto 
themselves. No wonder, therefore, that most men never thank God 
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aright; no wonder that they spend this day of thanksgiving in sur- 
feiting and drunkenness instead of in praising and thanking God; 
no wonder that, though they have received nearly everything they 
desired, they still complain and murmur against God. 

But if we realize this—as we ought—and join Jacob in say- 
ing, ‘‘I am not worthy of the least of all the mercies, and of all the 
truth, which Thou hast showed unto Thy servant,” then, no doubt, 
our hearts will be filled with gratitude towards God, and we will 
thank Him in word and deed. The kindness that God has shown 
us will then move us to show kindness unto others, will move us to 
help the poor and the needy, and will remind us of the Savior’s 
words: ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’’ Our thanksgiving we will 
then translate into thanksliving. Our whole life, everything we do 
and everything we leave undone, will be to the glory of God, as 
Paul says: ‘‘Whether ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God.”’ 

O that we all might learn this lesson to-day, namely, how to 
render thanks unto God aright! O that we all might reduce to 
practice what we have heard, and celebrate, not only our annual 
thanksgiving day, but all the days of our life in a God-pleasing 
manner. Then, finally, in the heavenly courts, with angels and 
archangels and with all the company of heaven, we shall laud and 
magnify God’s holy name world without end. Amen. O.K. 


Outlines for Sermons on the Gospel-Lessons. 


Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
Marr. 9, 18—26. 


No doctrine is more foolish to the children of this world than 
the doctrine that he who believes shall be saved, while he who does 
not believe shall be damned. ‘Is not God just? Will he not look 
to the life a man has led? Of what benefit is it to believe certain 
doctrines? Not faith, but works are the rule according to which 
men shall be judged. Is not faith required by every religion? The 
Jews believe the Talmud; the Hindus, the Veda; the Turks, the 
Koran; the Christians, the Bible. Who is right? Let every man 
believe what he wants to as long as he leads an upright life. God 
will not ask, ‘Are you a Jew, Christian, Turk, or heathen?’ but, 
‘What kind of a life have you led?’ The different religions are only 
different ways leading to heaven. God will finally say, ‘You are all 
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my children; you only differed in the names which you gave me!’”’ 
— This is the belief of thousands, but it is unbelief. He who holds 
all creeds to be alike truthful and correct has none. Be not sur- 
prised! It was predicted, 2 Thess. 2, 10b—13. 2 Cor. 4, 4. — The 
main reason for this offense is the lack of understanding as to what 
faith is. Many think faith is a mere knowledge or acknowledgment 
of Bible truths. Such a faith the devils, too, have. No; faith is 
a power. 
nn THE POWER OF FAITH. 
I. What power faith has, and 
II. Whence faith obtains its power. 


I. 


a. Common sayings are: ‘To believe is a very easy matter; 
mere faith saves not, works must be joined to it.’ True, it is easy 
to say, ‘‘I believe,”’ but to prove that one has faith only he can do 
who has felt faith’s power. Faith’s power is seen in the woman in 
our Gospel lesson. Hersad, pitiable, hopeless condition, Mark 5, 25. 
She hears of Jesus. She believes He can help, and help her. Her 
faith moves her to go to Him, to overcome obstacles (‘‘the press’’), 
to touch His garment. Behold the power of faith! To it Jesus 
ascribes the instantaneous cure. Faith’s power is seen in the ruler. 
His daughter is dying, Mark 5, 23. He hastens to Jesus and im- 
plores His help. Jesus is detained on the way; the news of the 
daughter’s death arrives; the minstrels are assembled; Jesus is 
laughed to scorn— still the ruler believes. What is the result? 
The maid arose. Behold the power of faith! 

.b. Faith’s power is seen also to-day. True, not every one has 
the promise which the ruler had. We have no promise that every 
sickness which befalls us will be healed, nor that our dear departed 
ones shall rise before the day of resurrection. Nevertheless, faith 
to-day performs miracles as great as those in the text. Look at man 
without faith. He has neither peace nor pardon. Hebr. 11, 6.— 
Though he form good resolutions, he has no power to refrain from 
his favorite and besetting sins. He is ‘‘sold under sin,’’ a “‘servant 
of sin.” He is not content, but will murmur and complain when 
sickness and death come. But behold the wondrous change when 
faith enters the heart! Such a man is sure of pardon, peace, life, 
and salvation; he knows that angels guard, protect, and keep him; 
he can wrestle with God in prayer, and prevail; he can overcome 
Satan, world, and flesh. O the power of faith! He who has faith 
experiences its power. Hebr. 11,1. He is divinely convinced that 
God is gracious. He knows by experience the truth found in 
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Rom. 5,1. He can say: 2 Tim. 1, 12. Behold, what a change 
faith has wrought! It cleanses the heart and makes a man a new 
creature, so that he hates sin, forsakes the world, seeks the king- 
dom of God, obeys the Word, and walks humbly. Faith induced 
Abraham to offer up Isaac; it helped the apostles to overcome 
obstacles; it upheld the martyrs (Hebr. 11); it moves the mission- 
ary to go 6 heathen lands. 

Such is the power of faith. No unconverted person has faith. 
No hypocrite can show faith. What an important thing is faith! 


II. 


a. Faith obtains its power from the Word. «. The ruler clung 
to Christ’s word: Luke 8, 50. / The woman clung to what she 
had heard of Jesus, Mark 5,27. She laid hold on Him, for ‘‘virtue 
went out of Him,’ Mark 5, 30, not out of the garment (coat of Treves). 

b. Faith has this power, not because it were a meritorious work, 
but because it lays hold on Christ. It unites man with Christ; it 
moyes man to say: Gen. 32, 26. 

c. Application. Have you this faith? Are you a new creature? 
Do you struggle against sin? As long as you fulfill the lusts of the 
flesh, you have no faith. O learn to understand what it means, 
“Thy faith hath made thee whole.’? Hear and heed the Word! 

And you who have faith, O remain steadfast! Fear not, be- 
lieve only! Your faith will overcome the world, and finally be 
changed to sight. O. K. 


Miscellaneous. 


Illustrations in Sermons. Phillips Brooks writes: ‘“The 
Christian sermon deals with all life, and may draw its illustrations 
from the widest range. The first necessity of illustration is that it 
should be true, that is, that it should have real relations to the 
subject which it illustrates. An illustration is properly used in 
preaching either to give clearness or to give splendor to the utter- 
ance of truth. Both objects, I believe, are legitimate. Ruskin says 
that ‘All noble ornament is the expression of man’s delight in God’s 
work.’ And so I think that we confine too much the office of illus- 
tration if we give it only the duty of making truth clear to the 
understanding, and do not also allow it the privilege of making 
truth glorious to the imagination. Both sorts of illustration, as 
you see, have this characteristic. They exist for the truth. They 
are not counted of value for themselves. That is the test of illus- 
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tration which you ought to apply unsparingly. Does it call atten- 
tion to, or call attention away, from my truth? If the latter, cut it 
off without a hesitation. The prettier it is, the worse itis. Here, 
as everywhere, the love of truth for itself is the only salvation. 
Love the truth, and then, for your people’s good and for your own 
delight, make 2 as bonnie as you can, 

‘“‘As to the subjects from which illustrations may be drawn, I 
cannot but think that it would be well if we made a much greater 
‚use of the history of the Old Testament to illustrate the Gospel of 
the New. And for these reasons: first, that the two have an essen- 
tial connection with each other, and so they come together with 
peculiar sympathy and fitness; second, that the very antiquity of 
that history makes it timeless and passionless, as it were, and so 
enables us to use it purely as ornament or illustration, without the 
danger of its introducing side issues from its own life; and thirdly, 
we should thus revive and preserve people’s acquaintance with the 
Old Testament which is always falling into decay. The second of 
these reasons shows where the weak spot is in the illustration drawn 
from the events of the current hour, which is otherwise so strong 
and vivid. It is difficult to make it serve purely as an illustration. 
It brings in its own associations and prejudices. It is too alive. It 
is as if you made the cornice of your house out of wood with so 
much life in it that it sprouted after it was up, and hid with its 
foliage the architecture which it was intended only to display. It 
was hard during the rebellion to illustrate the Christian warfare by 
the then familiar story of the soldier’s life without hearing through 
the sermon the drums of the Potomac, and seeing the spires of 
Richmond quite as much as the walls of the New Jerusalem in the 
distance. Besides this, an over-eagerness to catch the last sensa- 
tion to decorate your sermon with gives a certain cheapness to your 
pulpit work. With cautions such as these in mind, we cannot still 
afford to lose the freshness and reality which comes from letting 
men see the eternal truths shining through the familiar windows of 
to-day, and making them understand that the world is as full of 
parables as it was when Jesus painted the picture of the vineyard 
between Jerusalem and Shechem, or took His text from the recent 
terrible accident at Siloam.’’ (Lectures on Preaching, p. 175 sqq.) 

A very important part of the preacher’s work is organization; 
he must aim to be a good general, a fine architect. One should seek 
the best plan, not be content with the first plan he can think of. 
Arranging thought suggests thought. The mind moves along re- 
lated thought naturally and strongly. (F. S. Schenck, Modern 
Practical Theology.) 


